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indeed, does not come out of this posthumous trial in any way purified. It would be difficult to imagine a set of 
scoundrels more detestable than were he, his brothers, and his sons ; and if his sti-ong-box, inflated by prodigious 
robberies, had not done good service in buying with hard cash the treasures of Papal clemency, to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand crowns, paid at different times, it is likely that he would have ended by the hands 
of the executioner. Yet, even though he sinned against all the commandments of the decalogue, there is nothing 
to prove that his daughter was the object of his criminal solicitations. M. Bertolotti made a careful examination 
of the archives of several notaries in the Eternal City, and had the good fortune to find the testament of Beatrice 
followed by two codicils, which it would be improper to reproduce here. They are of a nature to warrant him in 
considering it established as a fact, that the young girl had given birth to an illegitimate child, and that, having 
been placed in confinement by her father, who desired to make the repetition of such scandals impossible, she 
conspired against his life to regain her liberty. Those among the Roman copyists who work exclusively for the 
export trade to England and to the United States will take good care not to divulge M. Bertolotti's discoveries ; 
but after these revelations, it would be a crime against beauty to allow the opprobrium of such a name to rest 
upon this charming head. 

E. Castelot. (In Revue Arttstique.) 
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O my knowledge nothing reliable has thus far been ascertained regarding the so-called 
Venetian enamelled vessels, which, by reason of their decorative system, occupy an abso- 
lutely isolated position among enamels. It is even doubtful whether the traditional desig- 
nation "Venetian," assigned to them, is founded upon fact. At the Paris Exposition 
(1878) I found in a somewhat obscure corner of the Chinese department, which was quite 
thrown into the shade by the neighborhood of Japan, and was therefore comparatively but 
little visited, a group of five enamelled temple utensils, one large and two smaller ves- 
sels and a pair of candlesticks, quite out of the ordinary run. Uncouth in form, they were 
decorated with godroons, which were covered with blue and green enamel, studded with an immense number of small 
golden stars. The resemblance to Venetian enamels at once struck several specialists whose attention I called to 
these pieces ; with the exception of the white enamel ground, we saw combined in these vessels all the character- 
istics of the enamel in question. We were told that the vessels were two hundred and fifty years old, but I could 
find no mark of any kind. It is natural enough to conjecture that a Venetian traveller carried some of these 
pieces home with him ; at all events this supposition has more semblance of likelihood than the other, which would 
make it necessary to assume that a European system of decoration was imitated in China, and was even employed 
on temple utensils. It is possible, however, that these pieces are not Chinese at all, but were produced in some 
of the neighboring territories, which are still but little known ; for it is certainly strange that none of the museums 
which I have seen possess anything like them. Some one may, perhaps, know of other pieces of the kind described, 
or be able to point out descriptions in books of travel, etc. [The Boston Museum of Fine Arts owns several small 
pieces of "Venetian" enamel, with the usual white ground. — Ed.] 

Bruno Bucher. (In Kunst-Chronik, Vol. XIV. col. 213.) 




